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2 ° BULLETIN OF 

for 'them wripTftTnSi S T,° ?,™» d am ' SOm ? Ud > a3 works of Art " The P rioes P aid 
statn^o-JTi^ fl ? m , <,0 ° t0 1.U00 crowns (from about $650 to $1,075). The best 
lows A^t ? P which represent the sculptors. The subjects and artists are a., fol- 
GMo hv ?S? m °\ by F -° dl ' ? ne 0f th ° bc ^ ^"^«°> by TorrinI, admirable ; 
Cambi' i/bo P .,.' f charming statue; Orgagna, excellent; Bcnvenuto Cellini, by 
*f&; hv P I G .'"!' ^' e **«"- b.V Mencini, heavy and meaningless; Leonardo 

A«<rZ'«Z r T} ° n ll tho J ame ; p w C«»««; mean and meaningless ; MjrfiacJ 
Leo'nf ;i,„h 1 P t0 th «^ fir t montionod ; /^Hi^ by Demi, bad ° Petrarch, by 
srfff «!/n, n • ; Bonrac ™' '»} fc bWle better ; i^ramto tfegii UScrfj and Ferruccio, 
fmniw i" a ™ 01 ;> MicchiavcUi, conception not altogether bad, but execution 
'"P t • Vi 'n' g ? ' ^' KC «> by Grazzini, and Guicciardini, by Cartei, two of the 
worst in the collection. 

SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY. 

It is said that the Keeper of the Academy, Mr. George Jones, has just completed 
the manuscript of a biographical notice of Chantrcy. He was an intimate friend 
and one of the executors of the deceased artist, and has had the best sources of infor- 
mation accessible to him. 

CHANGE IN THE PATRONAGE OF ART IN ENGLAND. 

" The ground of Art-patronage— not long since a narrow and an almost exclusive 
domain— is, year by year, expanding, and admitting a fresh class of occupants. 
J. hey who, on the ground of position, assumed formerlv to be authorities and influ- 
ences in the matter of Art, are no longer the most forward to afford that real assist- 
ance without which the mere loan of a name to an association for the maintenance 
of a picture gallery, or to the superintendence of the decorations of a national palace, 
is little better than a dead letter. It is a striking enough feature of the times, that 
to the class which in some of the best ages of Art contributed the impulse and the 
means on which it fed, we are again returning for the real nourishment of the eternal 
cause. The wealthy merchant, manufacturer and trader are now the artists' most 
constant and liberal patrons. The walls of the present Exhibition abound in the 
proofs of this fact ; and many a private dwelling in our manufacturing districts of 
the .North furnishes the means of renewing our acquaintance with works which were 
leading attractions of well-remembered Exhibitions gone by." 

WORKS OF LESLIE, TURNER, MULREADY AND LANDSEER, IN THE EXHIBITION 
OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

The qualities of Mr. Leslie's art are of a very high order, such as in their intel- 
lectual aspiration make all manipulative and merely technical excellence of minor 
import. . The novel or the drama which he selects for the theme of his illustration is 
read ever by him in a corresponding spirit. The page of Cervantes has on more 
than one occasion furnished him with his subject. The Duke and Duchess and the 
Don have been put before us in their separate individualities by the power of his 
pencil ; but never with more consummate mastery than now. The scene of Mr. 
Leslie's present picture is that in which The Duke's Chaplain, after attacking Don 
Quixote for his devotion to knight-errantry, and Sancho fur his belief in his muster, 
reprimands the Duke- for encouraging their fancies and leaves the Company in a 
passion. (No 141.) The artist has put the matter down on his canvas with the 
perfection of a master's hand. His reading of his author is almost all we could 
desire. His characters though broad and distinct are clear of caricature. The Don, 
one of the most difficult personages to realize in pictorial art, maintains the dignity 
due to the hero of Cervantes; and as we look on his attenuated form our sympathies 
are enlisted for the virtuous indignation that would run a tilt against the irate canon 
whose limited knowledge of the world makes no allowance for the fevered fantasy of 
a misguided gentleman. The gradations of character, the suppressed humor of the 
nobleman in whoso house the encounter took place, the quiet arch look of the Duchess, 
the controlled emotions of the various attendants, the simple appeal of ffancho to 
his master for vengeance, and the explosive passion of the priest, who in his intoler- 
ance is tearing himself away from the company, are all expressed with a vitality 
that makes this one of Mr. Leslie's greatest pictures. His knowledge of character 
and feeling for truth extend to even such details as the appointment of costume or a 
decoration of ornament. To the same power of discrimination is owing the success 
of Mr. Leslie's smaller picture, the Scene from Henry the Eighth, (55) wherein the 
Monarch at Wolscy's banquet is detected by the Cardinal in his masque. It is a 
reading as refined as that of the former work. The votary of passion in the flush of 
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gay manhood leading the timid and handsome viotim forward to his host, the self- 
sumcicnt prelate, the reading of whose character is of the highest order, the cour- 
tiers, the page, the servitors, each and all in turn have met with befitting treatment,- 
ana each is as distinctly marked from the other as the dramatis persona of the text 
which has suggested the subject. These excellencies of executive skill are subordi- 
nated to a breadth and originality of view which give raciness of style, of sentiment, 
and of feeling to the whole. 

Mr. Turner's two pictures compel comparison between his early and his later styles. 
It can scarcely, however, be said to be on a common ground ; inasmuch as one exhibits 
him in a poetical composition, wherein figures form the leading elements, in contra- 
distinction to those later treatments of phenomena in which this artist stands quite 
alone. The Venus and Adonis (20(>) is a mythological theme, which, having been 
painted by Titian and sung by Shakspearc, has lost none of its beauty on Mr. Tur- 
ner's canvas. It is full of fancy and of feeling. The little cupids looseuing the 
sandal of Adonis, is a suggestion as significant as pages of words could express. The 
amorim are well distributed, and well employed in suslaining by allegorical allusion 
the main sentiment of the subject. The picture bespeaks an intimate acquaintance 
with the best examples of Venetian art. The Wreck-buoy (81) is one of the tame 
artist's recent unintelligible experiments upon color. 

No one picture in this entire collection is calculated to excite more attention, as 
well from its novelty in the painter's practice as from its inherent excellencies, than 
Mr. Mulrcady's Women Bathing. (135) It is a realization in crilor of one of a 
class of studies his mastery over which this painter made known by his drawings in 
chalk exhibited, together 'with his pictures, last season at the society of Arts. The 
same qualities of knowledge and truth which there commanded admiration are in 
this little stud}' united in a combination of color which gives it claim to be classed 
as a subject. Small in scale and few in parts, the art is so simplified and the details 
arc so selected that the character of larger art is conveyed; a sort of management 
eloquent of the painter's science. In this work Mr. Mulready has expressed that 
peculiar knowledge and skill which make him among the foremost draughtsmen of 
his clay. The taste and refinement by which the obedient hand has been controlled 
have produced a form, simple though it be, possessing just so much of ideal abstrac- 
tion as places it on a par with many an example of Greek sculpture, and of the best 
period. To the student this is a high example for imitation, both of refined taste 
and of careful execution. 

Each succcediug year but records anew the supremacy of the great animal painter 
of the day. The facility which long experience has brought is made more and more 
expressive of simplicity of parts and largeness of style. Of Mr. Edwin Landscer's 
contributions of this year, The Desert (13) gives the highest evidence of these quali- 
ties. It is a grand and masterly study, though of a disagreeable circumstance. 
The proverb which declares that " a living dog is better than a dead lion," Mr. 
Landseer here successfully refutes. The Free Church (108) is a more agreeable sub- 
ject, exhibiting that quality of quiet humor which this artist often infuses into the 
varieties of expression in human or in canine physiognomy. The Forester's Family 
(lOi) elegantly expresses an incident of the Highlands, which attentive ob -creation 
only could have recorded with so much exactness and only tine taste could have 
made so agreeable. Colin Dogs (356) is slighter and less defined : and a landscape, 
Evening Scene in the Higldands, (512,) an effect of light and shade and color, shows 
that the painter is alive to the propriety of selecting new matter and new combina- 
tions, though the novelty makes, nevertheless, the smallest part of the charm. 

ROBERT VERNON, ESQ. 

The English papers announce the death of Robert Vernon, Esq., on the 22d May 
last. This gentleman is understood to have expended in works of Modern Art, at 
the very least £150,0110. It will be remembered that a year or two since he made 
a most munificent donation of many of his most valuable pictures to the British 
Government, to be added to the National Gallery. 

DR. WAAGEN. 

The -Art Journal publishes a letter from Dr. Waagcn— from whose book upon the 
Fine Arts in England several extracts appear in the present number of the Bulletin 
—in which he states his intention of communicating to the Journal a series of papers 
upon Art. 



